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AN  ACCOUNT 


OF  THE 
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ON  THE 

ESTATE  of  SUTHERLAND, 

BELONGING  TO  THE 

Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Stafford. 


THE  improvement  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  is 
a  fubjeft;  which  has  long  occupied  the  attention, and  divided 
the  opinion  of  thofe  more  immediately  connected  with  this 
diftrifct  of  the  country.  From  its  real  importance,  as  well 
as  from  the  difcuffions,  to  which  it  has  given  rife,  it  has 
become  a  fubje6t  of  general  curiofity  and  intereft,  and 
with  many  who  have  made  up  their  .minds  upon  the  quef- 
tion,  from  partial  ftatements  and  erroneous  impreffions,  it 
has  become  a  matter  of  feeling  and  paftion — The  d  iffi  mi  la¬ 
ri  ty  of  language,  manners,  and  cuftoms,  which  diftinguifh 
the  Highlanders  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  ifland, 
has  fpread  a  fort  of  romantic  intereft  about  every  thing 
conne6ted  with  their  paft  hiftory,  or  future  deftiny.  Feel¬ 
ings  which  have  been  heightened  from  the  circumftance 
of  this  country  having  been  of  late  years  the  only  place 
wdiere  the  euriolity  of  an  Englifh  traveller  could  be  eaftly 
and  fafely  gratified,  by  vifiting  fcenes  and  people  differing 
materially  from  what  he  was  daily  accuftomed  to  contem¬ 
plate. 

For  thefe  reafons,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  fubje6t  itfelf,  it  is  expe6ted  that  the  following 
account  of  the  Improvements  which  have  been  and  aie 
now7  carrying  on  in  the  County,  and  especially  on  the 
Estate  of  Sutherland,  may  be  interefting  even  to  thofe, 
whofe  purfuits  and  habits  do  not  ufually  lead  them  to  at¬ 
tend  to  fuch  fubje6ts,  but  efpecially  to  thofe  to  whom  the 
profperity  of  the  country,  even  in  its  moll  remote  diftri&s, 
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is  an  objeft  of  fatisfacfion.  The  publication  of  inch  an 
account  has  been  for  fouie  time  in  contemplation,  but  it  was 
thought  better  to  poftpone  it  until  the  effects  of  theie  im¬ 
provements  could  be  perceived,  and  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  their  introduction  could  be  fully  efti  mated, 
when  their  wifdom  and  propriety  fhould  no  longer  depend 
on  reafoning  alone,  but  fhould  at  the  fame  time  be  fully  de- 
monftrated  by  the  teft  of  experience  and  fuccefs. 

The  County  of  Sutherland  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  on 
the  weft,  on  the  north  by  the  great  Northern  Ocean,  on  the 
eaft  by  the  County  of  Caithnefs,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the 
German  Ocean  extended  into  the  Moray  and  Dornoch  friths 
and  by  the  County  of  Rofs;  being  fepa rated  from  the  latter 
county  chiefly  by  lakes  and  rivers,  in  the  fhort  fpace  which 
intervenes  between  the  Dornoch  Frith  and  the  Atlantic. 
Owing  to  its  high  northern  latitude  and  its  almoft  infular 
pofition,  the  air  is  moift  and  fharp,  and  adverfe  to  the 
growth  of  timber.  The  winters  are  tedious  and  boifterous. 
The  fprings,  cold  and  ungenial,  are  frequently  prolonged 
late  into  the  year,  the  fummers  are  confequently  fhort,  and 
though  the  fun  has  great  power  during  the  day,  which  is 
much  encreafed  by  the  reflection  from  the  hills  producing 
a  moft  rapid  vegetation,  yet  the  evenings  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  being  generally  cool  and  chilly,  and  frequently  accom¬ 
panied  with  mildews  and  early  frofts,  prove  fatal  to  all  crops 
except  thofe  upon  the  coaft,  efpeeially  as  they  are  fucceed- 
ed  by  a  variable  and  unfteady  autumn. 

The  weftern  diftriCf,  from  the  river  Naver  to  the  Kyles 
Ku  of  Affynt,  is  the  property  of  Lord  Rea  y— the  greater 
portion  of  the  remainder  of  the  county  comprifes  the  Estate 
of  Sutherland,  waffled  on  one  fide  by  the  Northern  Ocean, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  Moray  and  Dornoch  Friths,*  beyond 
which  are  fttuated  the  eftates  of  Meffrs.  Dempster,  of 
Skibo,  Gilchrist  of  Ofpifdale,  IIoustoun  of  Creich, 
M‘Cleod  of  Cadboll,  Mijnro  of  Achany,  Munro  of 
Pointsfield,  Lord  Ashburton,  and  Sir  Charles  Ross, 
bounding  with  the  eftate  of  Assynt,  lituated  upon  the 

Atlantic, 

*  Within  thefe  boundaries  are  lituated  the  ellate  of  Mr  Gordon  of  Embo,  upon 
the  Moray  Frith,  and  of  Mrs.  Mackay  of  Bighoufe,  upon  the  Northern  Ocean, 
bounding  with  Caithnefs.  The  County  compril'es  about  1,152,000  acres,  of  which 
nearly  two-thirds  forms  the  Estate  or  Earldom  of  Sutherland;  and  lefs  than 
half  that  quantity,  the  Estate  of  Lord  Riay.  The  relidue  is  unequally  divided 
between  the  remaining  Proprietors  above  mentioned. 
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Atlantic,  a  detached  but  extenfive  portion  of  the  Estate 
of  Sutherland. 

There  are  few  d i it r i 6fs  of  Scotland  poffeffed  of  fo  fmall  a 
quantity  of  land  fit  for  cultivation,  in  proportion  to  its  ex¬ 
tent — Each  fhore  is  fringed  (if  the  exprelfion  may  be  ufed) 
with  a  narrow  border  of  arable  land,  extending  in  breadth 
from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  one  mile.  The  whole  of  the 
interior  con  fills  of  mountains,  lakes,  rocks,  and  narrow 
valleys,  intermixed  here  and  there  with  vafl  trafe  of  flow 
mols.  The  tillage  land  is  of  the  moft  kindly  turnip  loam  ; 
and  the  pafturage  of  the  mountains  is  filled  with  alpine 
plants  common  to  the  Cheviot  mountains.  The  fucceifion 
of  thefe  alpine  plants  render  the  mountainous  dillricts  re¬ 
markably  fu i table  for  the  maintenance  of  lheep  flock.  On 
the  firfl  melting  of  the  fnow,  the  Cotton  grafs  is  difcovered 
to  have  been  growing  rapidly.  It  forms  a  mofl  healthy 
and  abundant  food  for  fheep  until  about  the  firfl  of  May,  at 
which  time  it  is  in  feed,  and  the  Deer  hair  takes  its  place, 
ftarting  np  almoft  inflantaneoufly,  and  forming,  in  the 
courfe  of  one  week,  if  the  ground  has  been  recently  burnt 
and  the  weather  be  favourable,  a  green  cover  for  the  moun¬ 
tains.  This  plant  grows  along  with  feveral  varieties  of 
bents  until  the  firfl  of  Augufl,  when  the  Cotton  grafs  again 
begins  to  fpring,  and  with  the  pry  mofs,  to  come  a  fecond 
time  into  flower  in  September;  after  which,  the  heather 
and  more  heating  plants  continue  until  the  frofls  of  winter. 

This  diflri61  was  diftinguiflied  by  the  fame  arrangement 
of  fociety  which  formerly  exifled  all  over  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  A  hardy,  but  not  induflrious,  race  of  people 
fcattered  over  the  various  glens  and  fidesof  the  mountains, 
railing,  without  much  labour,  a  fmall  quantity  of  inferior 
oats,  of  which  they  made  their  cakes,  and  of  bear,  from 
which  they  dillilled  their  whifkev,  added  little  to  the  in- 
duflry  or  to  the  wealth  of  the  empire. 

The  cattle  which  they  reared  upon  the  mountains  were 
of  the  pooreft  defcription.  They  had  hardly  enough  of  food 
to  keep  them  during  the  fummer,  and  in  the  winter  they 
perifhed  in  numbers  for  want  ot  fuflenance.  The  ha¬ 
bits  of  the  people,  though  thus  naturally  far  from  in- 
duftrious,  were  rendered  ftill  lefs  fo,  by  the  intro- 
du6tion  of  the  potatoe,  as  it  enabled  them  with  lefs 
labour  than  before  to  raife  what  was  fufficient  for  the  main¬ 
tenance 
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tenance  of  their  families,  their  pigs,  and  their  poultry. — 
Contented  with  the  poorell  and  mod  fimple  fare,  and,  like 
all  mountaineers,  accullomed  to  a  roaming  unfettled  life, 
which  attached  them  in  the  ftrongeft  manner  to  the  habits 
and  the  homes  of  their  fathers,  they  deemed  no  new  com¬ 
fort  worth  the  p  ode  fling,  which  was  to  be  acquired  at  the 
price  of  induftry ;  no  improvement  worthy  of  adoption,  if 
it  was  to  be  obtained  at  the  expenfe  of  facrificing  the  cuf- 
toms,  or  leaving  the  hovels  of  their  anceftors.  In  no 
country  in  Europe,  at  any  period  of  its  hi  dory,  did  there 
ever  exid  more  formidable  obftacles  to  the  improvement 
of  a  people  arifing  from  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the 
people  themfelves.  Few  of  the  lower  orders  held  imme¬ 
diately  of  their  landlord.  A  numerous  race  of  middlemen 

c/ 

poffelfed  the  land,  and  along  with  the  farms  they  occupied, 
the  inhabitants  were  abandoned  to  their  controul  and  ma¬ 
nagement;  fervices  of  the  molt  oppredive  nature  were 
demanded.  The  whole  economy  of  his  houfe,  his  farm, 
fecuring  his  fuel,  and  gathering  in  his  harveft,  was  exadted 
by  the  intermediate  occupier  from  the  dependants  on  his 
polfellion.  It  was  a  bad  bargain  indeed  if  the  middleman 
could  not  contrive  to  hold  that  part  of  his  farm  which  he 
retained  in  his  own  hand,  rent-free.  Such  a  hate  of  things 
was  not  likely  to  produce  much  activity  or  induftry  among 
the  middle  claffes  of  fociety,  while  it  heaped  upon  the 
lower  orders  much  mifery,  and  operated,  with  refpedt 
to  both,  as  a  complete  bar  to  all  improvement.  To 
emancipate  the  lower  orders  from  their  11  a  very,  by  placing 
them  as  immediate  tenants  to  the  landlord — to  render 
them  indullrious  by  putting  them  in  lituations  where  their 
exertions  would  be  rewarded  by  fuccefs — to  induce  the 
middle  clafsof  fociety  to  adopt  the  habits  which  charadter- 
ife  their  brethren  in  the  fouth,  and  gradually  to  raife 
themfelves  and  families  in  conlideration  and  wealth,  and 
to  encreafe  their  comfort  and  enjoyments,  has  been  the 
unceafmg  objedl  of  the  Highland  Proprietors  for  the  laft 
20  years.  Though  fomewhat  later  in  point  of  time,  the 
Landlords  of  Sutherland  have  been  behind  none  in  their 
exertions  to  promote  thefe  laudable  objedts.  They  had  to 
contend  with  difficulties,  however,  to  which  thofe  whofe 
property  was  fituated  further  fouth  were  not  expofed.  The 
diftance  of  this  county  from  the  cultivated  diftridts  of  Scot¬ 
land, 
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laud,  had  not  only  encreafed  the  evils  which  were  to  be 
got  <id  of,  by  multiplying  the  population  who  were  to  be 
the  objects  of  amelioration,  but  it  at  the  fame  time  de¬ 
prived  the  proprietors  of  many  of  the  facilities  which  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  manufacturing  towns,  flourifhing 
villages,  and  a  country  rapidly  advancing  in  agricultural 
profperity,  held  out  for  the  accommodation,  and  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  thofe  whom  the  improved  fyltem  made  it 
neceffary  to  remove.  The  habits  bolides  of  thofe  High¬ 
landers  who  were  fituated  on  the  borders  of  the  low  coun¬ 
tries  had  been,  from  fuch  vicinage,  gradually  rendered 
more  Iteadv  and  indultrious  than  had  been  the  cafe  in 
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Sutherland.  In  making  fimilar  changes,  therefore,  in  this 
diftriCt,  it  was  neceffary  to  look  out  for  fettlements  for  the 
inhabitants,  who  miaht  be  removed  from  the  mountains, 
in  lituations  where  they  might  fupport  their  families;  and, 
in  the  progrefs  of  time,  adopt  fuch  induftrious  habits  as  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  its  productions  held  out  to  their 
enterprife  and  exertion. 

It  had  been  long  known  that  the  coaft  of  Sutherland  was 
frequented  by  many  different  kinds  of  fifh  in  the  greateft 
abundance,  affording  not  only  a  fufficient  quantity  for  the 
confumption  of  the  country,  and  that  obtained  with  little 
labour,  but  affording  alio  the  greateft  quantity  for  the 
fupply  of  more  diftant  markets,  and  for  exportation,  when 
cured  and  falted.  Beffdes  this  continual  and  ordinary  fup¬ 
ply  of  white  fiffi,  the  Chores  of  Sutherland  are  annually 
vifited  by  one  of  thofe  vaft  lhoals  of  herrings  which  frequent 
the  coaft  of  Scotland. 

The  fyftem  of  improvement  pointed  out,  therefore,  (as 
if  it  were  by  nature)  for  this  remote  diftriCt,  fo  that  it 
might  bear  its  fuitable  importance  in  contributing  its  fhare 
to  the  general  ftock  of  the  country,  was  to  convert  the 
mountainous  diftriCts  into  ffieep  walks,  and  to  remove 
the  inhabitants  to  the  arable  land  on  the  coaft,  and  in  the 
vallies  near  the  fea. 

The  objeCf  to  be  obtained  by  this  arrangement  was  two¬ 
fold — It  was,  in  the  firft  place,  to  render  this  mountainous 
diftriCt  contributary,  as  far  as  it  was  poffible,  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  wealth  and  induftry  of  the  country,  and  in  the  manner 
moft  fuitable  to  its  fituation  and  peculiar  circumftances. — 
This  was  to  be  effected  by  making  it  produce  a  large  fupply 
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of  wool  for  the  ftaple  manufactory  of  England,  while  at 
the  fame  time  it  fhould  there  fupport  as  numerous  a  popu¬ 
lation  as  it  had  hitherto  done  at  home.- — And  in  the  fecond 
place,  to  convert  t lie  former  population  of  tliefe  diftricts 
to  induftrious  and  regular  habits,  and  to  enable  them  to 
bring  to  market  a  very  eonfiderable  furplus  quantity  of  pro- 
vifions  for  the  fupply  of  the  large  towns  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  the  ifland,  or  for  the  purpofe  of  exportation.  A 
wife  and  generous  policy,  and  well  calculated  to  encreafe 
the  happinefs  of  the  individuals  themfelves,  who  were  the 
object  of  the  change,  to  benefit  tliofe  to  whom  thefe  ex- 
tenfive  domains  belonged,  and  to  promote  the  general 
profperity  of  the  nation.*  Such  was  the  fyftem  which  was 
adopted.  Every  means  to  enfure  its  fuccefs  was  reforted 
to,  and  upon  the  part  of  the  proprietors,  the  ItriCleit  in¬ 
junctions  were  given,  that  every  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
reconcile  the  people  to  the  change,  it  was  directed  that 
fulltime  fhould  he  given  to  them  to  remove  to  their  new 
habitations,  and  that  thev  fhould  have  them  diltin6tlv 
pointed  out  long  before  they  were  obliged  to  move. 

it  has  been  now  a  fifed  upon  (efpecially  upon  the  Estate 
of  Sutherland)  for  feveral  years,  and  its  beneficial  effects 
are  already  felt  to  an  extent  hardly  to  have  been  looked  for, 
in  fo  fhort  a  period.  The  mountain  pattures,  fo  far  as  ex¬ 
iting  leafes  have  permitted,  have  been  converted  into 
extend ve  fheep  walks,  partly  let  to  fome  enterprifing  in¬ 
dividuals  of  the  country,  and  partly  to  fubftantial  tenants 
from  the  north  of  England,  who  have,  with  their  fuperior 
knowledge  in  the  management  of  fheep,  introduced  the 
improved  breed  of  Cheviots,  which  has  added  much  to  the 
importance  of  this  diffrief.  A  large  quantity  of  wool  is  now 
annually  exported  to  the  manufafifurer;  and  many  flocks  of, 
from  300  to  500  fheep  each,  are  yearly  driven  fouth,  partly 
to  he  fed  by  thefe  Northumberland  breeders  on  their  north 

of 

*  Thefe  arrangements  will  alfo  be  attended  with  this  additional  advantage,  the  de- 
ftrudion  of  the  finuggling  trade;  wh'uh  continued  to  exift  among  the  mountains, 
iu  fpite  of  all  the  laws  that  were  palled  to  check  this  evil.  The  extent  to  which  this 
illegal  trade  was  carried  on  was  very  gieat,  to  the  ierious  and  direct  injury  of  the 
*  rt  venue.  The  effect  of  it,  moreover,  upon  the  habits  and  morals  of  the  people 
\yas  moft  pernicious  ;  nurfmg  them  up  in  every  fpecies  of  deceit,  vice,  idlenefs  and 
dilfipation,  which  fuch  a  courfe  of  life  naturally  infpires  Living,  in  this  refpt  d, 
in  the  continued  breach  and  defiance  of  the  laws,  they  contraded  habits  and  ideas 
quite  incompatible  with  the  cuftoms  of  regular  and  civilized  fociety  ;  and  to  fuch  au 
extent  was  this  difregard  of  the  laws  indulged,  and  fo  much  did  it  affed  their  no  - 
tions  on  the  fubjed,  that  even  now  the  ejection  of  a  tenant  at  the  end  of  his  leafe, 
in  the  moft  ordinary  cafes,  muff  frequently  be  emorced  by  calling  out  extraordinary 
aftiftance  to  aid  the  civil  power. 


of  England  farms,  and  partly  to  he  fold  at  the  border  and 
Yorkshire  markets*)* 

From  the  Estate  of  Sutherland  alone,  the  quantity  of 
wool,  of  Cheviot  growth,  exported,  may  exceed  annually 
140,0001b. ;  and  although  the  firft  flock  of  this  breed  was 
introduced  upon  that  property  fo  late  as  180S,  their  num¬ 
bers  already  amount  to  between  40  and  50,000.$ 

No  lefs  prolperous,  coniidering  the  greater  difficulties 
t|pere  has  been  to  contend  with,  has  been  the  fuccefs 
which  has  attended  that  part  of  the  arrangement, 
which  is  connected  with  the  removal  of  the  inhabitants 
to  thofe  fituations  which  have  been  fixed  upon  as  molt 
fuitable  for  them.*  The  primary  and  the  molt  important 
change  which  has  been  made  in  the  fituation  of  this  clafs 
of  people,  is,  that  they  have  all  been  made  immediate 
tenants  to  the  proprietor.  Services  and  payments  in  kind 
have  been  abolifhed;  in  lieu  of  which,  fixed  money  rents, 
on  a  moderate  fcale,  have  been  fubftituted. 

To  every  cottage  is  attached  a  quantity  of  land  at  leafr 
fufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  cow;  but  in  moft  cafes, 
every  cottager  has  had  allotted  to  him,  from  two  to  three 

Scotch 

•f  The  practice  of  the  border  farmers  is,  to  divide  their  farms  into  ewe  land,  ho* 
fence,  gimmer  hirfel,  and  wether  hirfels.  The  ewe  drops  her  lamb  about  the  firft  of 
May,  juft  when  the  Deer  hair  comes  into  feafon  ;  it  follows  the  dam  until  the  Deer 
hair  fades  in  Auguft,  when  it  is  weaned  and  put  under  the  hog  herd — He  keeps  his 
•flock  on  high  ground  for  a  few  weeks,  but  lhortly  drives  it  along  with  any  weak  Iheep 
on  the  farm,  into  the  hog  fence,  conftfting  of  lower  ground,  and  wheie  turnips  are, 
if  poffible,  grown.  Here  he  tends  them  until  the  mountain  fnow  begins  to  melt  in 
fpring  As  foon  as  the  moiling  grafs  has  fprung  in  February  or  March,  and  the 
weather  is  apparently  fomewhat  fettled,  he  delivers  over  his  charge  ;  the  ewe  hogs 
to  the  gimmer  herd,  and  the  wether  hogs  to  the  wether  herd  ;  he  then  affift;  the 
ewe  herds  in  lambing  their  hirfels,  and  where  ever  elfe  extia  help  may  be  required, 
until  Auguft,  when  he  receives  the  next  crop  of  lambs,  as  in  the  preceding  feafon  ; 
meantime  the  young  Iheep,  delivered  off  his  charge  in  March,  follow  two  feverai 
courfes — the  ewe  hog,  or  gimmer,  after  being  kept  eighteen  months,  is  delivered,  at 
two  years  and  half  old,  to  the  ewe  herd,  where  lhe  continues  until  lhe  drop  three 
or  four  lambs,  and  is  then  fent  fouth  to  the  Englilh  feeder.  The  wether  ho»  conti¬ 
nues  in  the  wether  hirfel  two  years  and  half,  and  at  the  age  of  three  years  and  half, 
he  paffes  fouth  in  like  manner. 

|  The  introdu&ion  of  the  pure  Merino  has  alfo  been  tried  by  a  Gentleman  who  oc¬ 
cupies  a  coaft-fide  farm,  with  a  confiderable  range  of  hill  pafture.  The  experiment 
has  been  now  made  for  leveral  years,  and  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  the  flock  Iras  been 
gradually  extended,  both  by  breeding  and  importation  from  England.  The  feverity  of 
the  winter  does  n  >t  appear  to  affedt  them  ;  and  indeed,  as  far  as  the  experience  of  one 
fevere  winter  (1813  14)  can  be  held  to  prove  any  thing,  it  would  appear  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  wool  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  feverity  of  the  weather.  If  this  experiment 
fucceeds  to  the  extent  it  bids  fair  to  do,  it  will  be  of  the  greateft  advantage  to  thofe 
coaft-fide  farms,  to  which  an  extenfive  range  of  hill  pafture  can  be  united. 

*  The  Sutherland  eftate  has,  in  comparifon  to  its  extent,  only  a  fmall  portion  of 
coaft,  which  has  made  it  neceffary  to  place  a  portion  of  the  fettlers  in  the  valleys 
neareft  to  the  fea.  The  further  they  are  removed  from  the  coaft  the  larger  is  their 
allotment  of  land.  On  the  Reay  eftate,  where  the  changes  have  been  alfo  made 
with  great  judgment,  the  large  extent  of  fea  coaft,  as  compared  with  the  interior,, 
has  enabled  Lord  Re  at  to  place  all  his  fettlers  on  the  Ihure, 
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Scotch  acres,  capable  of  cultivation,  with  a  proportional 
quantity  of  hill  pah u re.  The  new  fettlers  have  adopted, 
with  alacrity,  every  improvement  in  agriculture  which 
their  limited  means  will  permit.  The  improvements 
which  they  have  commenced,  and  which  are  now  in  pro- 
grefs,  by  bringing  into  cultivation  conliderable  portions  of 
wafte  land,  maybe  fa  id  to  be  a  lion  idling ;  and  the  exer¬ 
tions  they  have  made  fince  their  induftry  has  received  a 
proper  direction,  and  has  been  confined  within  proper 
limits,  adapted  to  their  refpe&ive  means,  give  them  a 
chara&er  totally  different  from  that  which  formerly  dif- 
tinguifhed  them.  As  they  have  encreafed  in  induftry,  fo 
have  they  encreafed  in  the  knowledge  and  defire  to  poffefs 
thofe  comforts  which  their  circumffanees  can  afford.  Their 
turf  hovels,  after  having,  in  the  firft  inftance,  given  place 
to  cottages  built  of  rough  done,  without  mortar,  are,  by 
degrees,  changed  into  neat  houfes,  conftruhted  of  ftone  and 
lime.  A  greater  attention  to  clean-1  inefs  commences  to  be 
anobjeht;  and  the  cow  and  the  pig  begin  no  longer  to  in¬ 
habit  the  fame  dwelling  with  the  family. 

The  cultivation  of  the  farm  goes  on  without  that  inter¬ 
ruption  which  the  vexatious  fervices,  due  to  the  principal 
tenant,  hitherto  produced.  That  portion  of  their  time 
which  is  not  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  their  fmall  pol- 
feffions,  is  employed  in  the  public  works  in  the  county,  or  in 
-thofe  which  are  executing  on  the  Estate  of  Sutherland; 


except,  during  the  feafon  when  the  herrings  refort  to  the 
coaft.  During  this  period,  they  now  engage  with  much 
ardour,  and  proportionate  fuccefs,  in  the  profecution  of 
that  lucrative  branch  of  filhery.  The  principal  fifhing  fta- 
tion  in  this  part  of  the  ifiand  is  at  Wick,  in  the  county  of 
Caithnefs,  where  the  herring  filhery  has,  for  fome  years, 
been  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent.  At  firft,  the  Su¬ 
therland  people  contented  themfelves  with  retorting  to 
this  harbour,  and  Idling  themfelves  as  fiftiermen  to  the 
adventurers  of  that  place;  a  few  only  from  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Estate  of  Sutherland  fitted  out  boats  them¬ 
felves,  and  carried  on  their  fifhing  from  that  port.  In  181 4, 
however,  fome  enterprifing  individuals  upon  that  property 
attempted  to  eftablilh  the  filhery  upon  the  fouth  coaft  ofSu- 
therland.  the  mouth  of  the  Helmfdalewas  fixed  upon  as  the 
llation,  and  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Stafford 
aflifted  their  attempts  by  erecting  a  proper  curing  and  ftore- 


houfe 


houfe  at  that  place;  the  boats  were  manned  by  the  people  of 
the  country  who  had  been  brought  from  the  mountains  and 
the  interior  of  the  country  to  the  fea  (bore  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  vallies — their  fuccefs  was  much  greater  than  could 
have  been  expe&ed  from  the  efforts  of  men  unacquainted 
with  the  management  of  a  boat,  and  new  to  every  thing 
in  which  they  were  employed.  The  following  batement  of 
the  gains  of  fome  boats  engaged  in  this  adventure,  will 
not  only  fhew  the  extent  of  their  fuccefs,  but,  at  the  fame 
time  prove  the  importance  of  the  fifhery  itfelf,  both  as  a 
lucrative  employment  to  men  who  formerly  fpent  their 
days  in  comparative  idlenefs  and  inactivity,  and  as  a  vaft 
fource  of  wealth  to  the  nation  at  large,  when  profecuted 
on  a  fcale  equal  to  the  wants  and  demands  of  the  country. 
— For  the  billing  which  commenced  on  the  20th  July, 
and  ended  on  the  3d  September,  1814,  the  produce  of 
four  boats  was,  refpeCtivelv, — £ ’103.  3s. — £ 83.  8s.-^- 
<£96.  8s. — and  <£148.  3s.  They  were  manned  by  four 
men  each,  fo  they  made  upon  an  average  rather  more 
than  <£27.  a  man  * 

In  1813,  the  number  of  boats  employed  amounted  to  30, 
almoft  entirely  manned  by  Sutherland  men ;  and  the 
number  of  barrels  caught  and  repacked,  exceeded  4000, 
chiefly  gutted  ;  on  which  feveral  hundred  pounds 
of  bounty  have  been  obtained.  One  cargo  of 
them  has  been  fent  to  Riga;  a  confiderable  quantity  is 
intended  for  other  ports  in  the  Baltic,  and  fome  for  the 
Weft  India  markets.  There  were  employed  about  200 
tenants,  17  coopers,  and  130  women.  In  the  courfe  of 
this  lab  billing,  the  people  purfued  the  herrings  from  Helmf- 
dale  to  Tarbet  Nefs,  being  a  bretch  of  fea  exceeding  20 
miles;  a  fpirited  attempt  for  men  not  verfed  in  maritime 
affairs. 

Such  are  the  happy  effeCls,  and  the  cheering  profpecl, 
which  the  late  changes  in  Sutherland  hold  out ;  and  it  can 
never  be  too  much  enforced,  that  if  the  original  bate  of 
things  had  continued  to  exib,  thefe  people  would,  during 

the 

♦Asa  proof  of  the  unlimited  power  pofleffed  and  exercifed  by  the  intermediate 
proprietors  over  the  dependants  who  are  placed  upon  their  farms,  it  may  be  mention¬ 
ed,  that  thefe  poor  people  dare  not  profecute  this  lucrative  branch  of  filhery,  without 
the  leave  of  their  immediate  fuperiors  5  and  this  power  is  not  always  exercised  in  the 
gentled  way  ;  and  indances  are  known,  where  fuch  leave  has  been  refufed,  in  order 
that  the  tenant  might  referve  to  himfelf  the  benefit  of  their  labour  in  «arryiog  on  thi« 
filhery,  C 
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the  above  periods,  have  earned  little  for  the  fupport  of  their 
families,  and  would  not  have  contributed  in  the  leaft  to  the 
general  indultry  on  wealth  of  the  country.  Their  former  fet- 
tlements  in  the  mountains  being  at  the  fame  time  made  fub~ 
fervient  to  the  induftry  and  fupport  of  a  population,  equal 
in  amount  to  their  own.  Thus,  to  this  extent,  at  one 
and  the  fame  time,  and  by  one  arrangement,  multiplying 
in  a  fourfold  proportion  the  refources  of  the  nation. 

The  fuccefs  which  has  thus  fo  happily  attended  the  firft 
exertions  that  have  been  made  to  prolecute  the  herring  fifh- 
ery,  has  encouraged  the  fame  adventurers  to  attempt  the 
cod  and  ling  fifherv,  and  to  cure  them  for  the  London  and 
foreign  markets.  TheMARQuis  and  MARcmoxEssof  Staf¬ 
ford  have  alfo  come  forward  here  with  their  aid,  bv  build- 
ing  excellent  houfes  for  fifhermen  at  Port  Gower,  and  by 
dire&ing  premiums  to  be  offered  to  thofe  who  fhew  the 
greateft:  induftry  and  fkill. 

To  the  body  of  the  people  at  large,  thele  changes,  when 
once  carried  into  effe6t,have  been  as  acceptable,  as  the}7  have 
been  advantageous.  That  they  have  been  fo  to  all,  it  were 
vain  to  hope.  To  the  lazy,  and  to  the  idle,  to  the  fheep- 
ftealer,  and  the  whifkey  fmuggler,  they  never  can,  nor  is  it 
deftrable  that  they  lhould  be  pleaftng.  By  another  clafs  of 
people,  of  a  defcription  very  different  from  the  lalt,  thefe 
arrangements  alfo  are  difliked,  inafmuch  as  they  are  hoftile 
to  the  prejudices  of  their  education,  and  prejudicial  to.  their 
immediate  interefts.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that 
the  bulk  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  was  occupied  by  a 
numerous,  but  not  an  active,  race  of  intermediate  tenants, 
who  generally  contrived, by  bearinghard  upon  thofe  wholived 
under  them,  to  hold  that  portion  of  the  farm  which  they 
retained  in  their  own  poffeffion,  rent  free.  The  late  changes 
have  introduced  a  very  different  fyflem:  the  real  value  of 
the  farm,  in  a  money  rent,  was  demanded;  and  thefe  inter¬ 
mediate  tenants  were  no  longer  permitted  to  exercife  the 
fame  power  over  the  lower  orders,  as  heretofore.  Many  of 
them  have,  with  a  fpirit  and  liberality  which  does  them  the 
greateft:  honour,  acquiefced  in  the  propriety  of  the  change, 
and  have  retaken  their  farms  under  the  new  arrangement. 
All,  however,  have  not  done  fo,and  it  is  perhaps  natural,  tho- 
not  quite  reafonable,  that  they  lhould  complain  loudly 
■  '  i  •  of 
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of  a  fyftem  under  which  they  fufter,  and  that  they  fhould 
endeavour  to  give  a  colour  to  the  whole  arrangement  the 
furthelt  poflible  from  what  is  correct.  Being  aware  that  they 
have  no  real  caufe  of  complaint,  and  particularly  none  with 
which  the  publick  can  at  all  fympathife,  they  endeavour 
to  miflead  thole  who  live  at  a  diftance,  by  reprefenting 
the  arrangements  which  have  been. adopted,  as  fraught 
with  oppreliion,  and  inattention  to  the  happinefs  and  in- 
terefts  of  the  people;  and  for  no  other  reafon  than  becaufe, 
one  of  the  principal  characters  of  the  meafure  is,  to  relieve 
the  lower  orders  from  that  hate  of  degradation  to  which 
they  were  reduced  by  their  dependence  upon  thofe  who 
now  feel  fo  tender  a  folicitude  in  their  behalf. 

One  other  queftion  upon  this  part  of  the  fubjeCl,  and 
one  only  remains  to  be  confidered,  and,  that  is — To  en¬ 
quire  what  effeCt  thefe  arrangements  have  had  upon  the 
numbers  of  the  people  ? — for  it  is  a  queftion  of  -natural  in- 
tereft  to  learn,  whether,  in  accompli  filing  fuch  a  vaft 
change,  many  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  forced  to  quit 
their  country,  and  to  feek  their  fubhftence  beyond  the 
Atlantic.  Much  as  fuch  an  effeCt  would  be  to  be  re^ret- 
ted,  on  account  of  the  individuals  themfelves,  (even  if  fuch 
had  been  the  effeCt  of  the  meafures  which  have  b'een  pur- 
fued,)  and  therefore  to  have  been  avoided, — Yet  there 
can  be  no  queftion  (as  the  idle  and  the  lazy  alone  think  of 
emigration)  but  that  the  ftate  at  large  would  ftili  have 
been  much  benefited  by  the  change — from  the  alteration 
and  amelioration  in  the  manners  and  habits  of  thofe  who 
remained  at  home,  and  from  the  vaft  additional  fupply 
lent  to  the  Englifh  manufacturer  and  farmer — But  while 
this  obfervation  is  made  upon  the  general  ftatement  of 
the  queftion,  it  muft  be  agreeable  to  learn,  that  there  has 
been  no  general  emigration  from  the  diftriCts  in  queftion — • 
and  that  tho’  fome  individuals  have  quitted  the  country,  yet 
they  did  fo  in  confequence  of  the  foHcitationsand  reprefen  ta- 
tions  of  various  perfons,  either  the  proprietors  of  land  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  or  of  perfons  having  fpeculations  connected  therewith. 
1  hefe  perfons  have  carefully  and  painfully  traverfed  the 
county,  and  beat  up  for  recruits.  The  melancholy  let¬ 
ters  which  have  been  fent  home  by  thofe  few  who  were, 
in  an  unhappy  hour,  tempted  to  truft  to  the  promifes 
which  were  held  out  to  them,  will  probably  prevent  a  re¬ 
currence 
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currence  of  thefe  difaftrous  and  calamitous  experiments  ; 
and  happy  would  thofe  poor  people  now  be,  to  be  again 
at  borne  in  the  occupation  of  the  vacant  lots  which  they 
have  left.  For  it  muft  be  underllood,  as  it  is  here  ltated 
in  the  broadeft  and  molt  unequivocal  manner,  that  the 
conflant  and  invariable  dire6tions  of  the  proprietors  have 
been,  that  no  dittri6t  fhould  be  newly  arranged  until  other 
and  convenient  lots  were  marked  out  and  referved  for 
thofe  who  were  to  be  removed;  and  it  is  afa6t  which  can¬ 
not  be  controverted,  that  no  one  has  been  obliged  to  leave 
the  country  becaufe  he  had  not  a  lot  of  land  equal  to  his 
wants,  and  fufficien  t  for  the  fubfiftence  of  his  family.  Thofe 
men  who  have  left  the  country, are  either  thofe  who  preferred 
a  life  of  wandering  to  a  life  of  indultry;  or  who  were  fent 
out  of  the  country  on  account  of  their  lawlefs  chara6fer, 
and  the  general  reprobation  of  their  neighbours. 

Thus  much  it  has  been  thought  necellary  to  lay  upon 
this  fubje6I,  generally  ;  but  upon  an  examination  of  the 
fa£ts  as  they  really  ftand,  it  will  be  found,  that  in  place  of 
the  population  having  decreafed,  it  actually  has  augment¬ 
ed,  at  lealt  upon  the  Estate  of  Sutherland.  This  will 
diflin&ly  appear,  from  the  table  which  is  fubjoined,  and 
which  exhibits  the  population  as  it  flood  in  1811,  and  its 
amount  at  the  prefent  moment.  This  table,  however,  is 
more  ufeful  in  a  further  point  of  view,  as  it  fliews,  that 
the  arrangements  which  have  been  adopted,  fo  far  from 
being  detrimental  to  the  population  of  the  country,  are 
far  more  conducive  to  its  increafe  than  the  old  fyffem.  It 
will  be  obferved,  that  the  population  of  Aflynt  (where 
the  changes  have  been  molt  complete,  and  were  adopted 
fooner)  has  inereafed  in  a  greater  proportion  than  in  any 
of  the  other  parifhes.  But  indeed  it  was  not  neceflary 
that  fuch  a  ftatement  fhould  be  produced  to  fhew  that 
where  men  are  induftrious  and  have  plenty  of  food,  they 
increafe  more  rapidly  than  a  lefs  active  and  more  pre- 
carioufly  fed  population  can  do.  The  fears  of  all  thofe, 
therefore,  who  from  partial  flatements,  miftaken  notions, 
or,  from  the  natural  feeling  of  attachment  and  afle61ion 
to  the  cufloms  of  their  fathers,  dread  that  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  will  deprive  the 
nation  of  a  great  body  of  her  mod  hardy  and  intrepid 
defenders,  may  completely  eeafe ;  and  they  may,  on  the 

other 
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other  hand,  be  congratulated  on  the  certainty  of  this 
clafs  of  people  becoming  daily  more  numerous  and  more 
robuft ;  at  leaft,  as  far  as  the  improvements  of  this  diftrift 
of  the  country  are  felt,  or  can  extend. 


1 

Parifhes „ 

Population 

1811. 

Population 

1815. 

Increafe. 

Decreafir. 

1 

Aflvnt  ...  . . 

2479 

2745 

266 

2 

Creich . 

76 

76 

3 

Lairg . 

829 

719 

110 

4 

Dornoch . 

1590 

1706 

116 

5 

Rogart . 

1831 

1685 

146 

6 

Golfpie . 

1391 

1360 

31 

ry 

l 

Clyne . 

1639 

1727 

88 

8 

Loth . 

1 330 

1298 

32 

9 

Kildonan . 

1574 

1400 

174 

10 

Farr . 

2408 

2520 

112 

11 

Reay  . 

189 

189 

* 

15,336 

1 5,495 

582 

493 

Total  population  of  the  Estate  of  Sutherland 

in  1815 . . . 

Ditto,  1811 . . . . 


15,425 

15,336 


Increafe 


89 


Note. — There  is  only  one  farm  in  each  of  the  pariflies  of 
Creich  and  Reay,  belonging  to  the  Estate  of  Su¬ 
therland.  It  is  not  known  what  proportion  the 
population  of  thefe  farms  bore  to  the  total  population 
of  thefe  parifhes  in  1811.  They  have  encreafed — but, 
to  avoid  error,  they  are  fuppofed,  in  1811,  to  be  as 
populous  as  they  are  at  prefent. 


The  improvements  which  have  been  hitherto  treated  of, 
are,  in  fome  meafure,  common  to  the  whole  county; 
though,  as  they  were  begun  fooner,  and  have  been  carried 
on,  upon  a  much  more  extenfive  fcale  on  the  Estate  of 
Sutherland,  than  on  any  of  the  other  eftates  in  the 
county,  they  have  been  confidered  chiefly  with  relation 
to  that  property.  In  many  other  important  particulars, 

the 
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the  exertions  of  the  county  at  large,  as  well  as  of  the  pro- 
pi  ietors  of  that  extenfive  property  have  been  extended  in 
11  way  to  promote,  and  to  invigorate  the  late  introduced 
induftry,  and  the  youthful  exertions  of  the  natives  of  Su¬ 
therland. 

In  no  quarter  of  the  Highlands  have  there  been  greater 
exertions  made  to  avail  themfclves  of  the  judicious  liber¬ 
ality  of  Parliament,  in  virtue  of  the  provifions  contained 
in  the  aCfs  for  making  roads  and  building  bridges  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  than  by  the  heritors  of  the 
county  of  Sutherland.  The  confequence  has  been,  that 
about  90  miles  of  road  are  already  made,  or  are  now  under 
contract,  including  a  bridge  confiding  of  two  arches  of  70 
feet  fpan  each,  which  is  thrown  over  the  Helmfdale  river; 
and  many  others  of  inferior  dimenfions.  The  roads  are 
fhbftantially  made,  and,  in  general,  conduced  according 
to  the  belt  principles.  In  order  to  furmount  the  difficulty 
*?  x per  b 1  need  in  paffing  the  Ord  of  Caithnefs,  a  Impend ous 
mountain,  which  jutting  into  the  ocean,  and  ending  in 
a  high  and  precipitous  cliff- — is  interfered  with  deep 
twines,  by  which  the  communication  between  the  coun- 
es  of  Caithnefs  and  Sutherland  is  rendered  almoft  im¬ 
practicable,  the  road  has  been  conduced  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain  with  fuch  ikill  and  fcience,  as  to  deceive 

the  traveller  into  the  belief  that  he  has  afeended  only  a 

*/ 

very  inconfiderable  hill,  until  he  perceives  the  objects  be- 
1  jw  him  fo  much  leffened  as  to  convince  him  that  he  has 
actually  afeended  to  a  prodigious  height.  Still,  however, 
the  county  of  Sutherland  remained  fubjebt  to  the  very 
great  inconvenience  of  being  feparated  from  the  rell  of 
the  iOand  by  means  of  the  Frith  of  Dornoch,  which  had 
to  be  croffed  by  a  ferry,  frequently  dangerous,  fometimes 
impracticable,  always  uncertain — befides  being  divided  in 
itfelf  by  another  Frith  called  the  Fleet,  where  the  ferry, 
though  lefs  dangerous  than  the  other,  was  yet  often  impafla- 
hle,  and  at  all  times  formed  an  inconvenient  interruption  to 
the  general  intercourfe  of  the  country.  The  former  of 
thefe  two  inconveniences  has  been  furmounted  by  the 
erection  of  a  magnificent  ftruHure,  compofed  of  an  exten¬ 
five  embankment,  with  a  bridge  confining  of  two  fione 
arches  of  50  and  60  feet  refpebfively,  and  of  one  iron  arch 
of  150  feet  fpan.  The  expenfe  of  this  bridge,  which  was 

borne 
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borne  in  equal  moieties  by  the  Parliamentary  CoitimiiTi- 
oners  and  the  County  of  Sutherland, amounted  to  £ ?  13000. 

The  latter  of  thefe  interruptions  is  at  prefent  in  the  way 
of  being  removed,  by  the  conftruCtion  of  a  mound  acrofs 
the  Fleet,  at  a  convenient  fpot  for  the  purpofe.  This 
mound  will  extend  about  1000  yards  in  length,  with  a 
bridge  confiding  of  five  arches  fituated  at  one  end,  fitter! 
with  valve  gates  to  exclude  the  tide.  The  expen fe  of  this 
work  is  alfo  borne  in  equal  moieties  by  the  Parliamentary 
Commiftioners  and  the  County,  with  the  additional  tub- 
fcription  of  J^iOOO  from  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  being 
the  eftrmated  value  of  the  advantage  which  the  Estate  oi 
Sutherland  is  expected  to  derive  from  the  execution  of 
this  work.  The  eftimated  expenfe  is  £§ 000. 

Defirous  of  availing  themfelves  of  thefe  public  works,  to 
which,  indeed,  they  are  by  law  as  well  as  by  voluntary  fub- 
fcription,  the  principal  contributors  ;  and  anxious  to  adopt 
every  meafure  which  is  neceffary  to  dimulate  the  induftry, 
and  excite  the  exei  tions  of  the  population  of  their  vaft  eftate 
— the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Stafford  havecar- 
ried  their  views  much  further,  and  have  left  no  means  un¬ 
tried  to  remove  the  obftacles  which  has  hitherto  retarded 
the  improvement  of  this  diftriCf.  They  have,  as  it  were, 
brought  the  means  and  inducement  to  induftry  home  to  the 
doors  of  every  one  delirous  and  willing  to  avail  themfelves 
of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them  for  their  improvement 
— and  they  have  the  fatisfaCfion  of  reflecting,  that  in  all  the 
great  meafures  which  they  have  carried  into  effect,  they 
have  not  loft  one  individual  from  their  eftate  becaufe  he  had 
no  fettlement  to  go  to  ;  ftill  lefs  from  his  not  having  had 
held  out  to  him  every  inducement  to  be  induftrious,  or 
from  his  not  having  had  placed  within  his  reach,  not  merely 
the  means  of  living,  but  alfo  of  greatly  improving  his  litu- 
ation  and  condition  in  life. 

Every  encouragement  has  been  given,  by  granting  leafes 
on  moderate  terms,  and  for  a  fufficient  endurance  to  in¬ 
duce  the  tenants  to  exert  themfelves  in  the  better  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  coaft-ftde  land.  The  confequence  has  been, 
that  extenftve  fields  of  wheat  (fome  of  them  drilled  after 
the  moft  improved  fyftem  of  Norfolk  hufbandry),  fevera! 
hundred  acres  of  turnips  fown  upon  the  ridge,  and  welt 
horfe-hoed,  with  excellent  crops  of  clover,  are  now  feen, 

where 
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where,  a  very  few  years  lince,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
found  but  a  very  few  patches  of  the  moil  miferable  oats 
and  bear  with  which  the  land  was  alternately  cropped, 
until  it  was  brought  to  fuch  a  flate  of  exhauftion,  that  it 
would  not  even  produce  the  feed  that  was  bellowed  upon 
it.  It  was  then  left  in  a  Hate  of  nature  to  recruit  its 
ltrength,  under  the  cover  of  every  fort  of  weed,  until  it 
became  necelfary  again  to  have  recourle  to  the  fame  mi¬ 
ferable  routine  of  barbarous  hufbandry.  Even  the  advan¬ 
tages  prefented  to  them  by  nature,  were  neglected  ;  and 
it  was  not  until  lately  that  that  valuable  manure,  fea 
ware,  which  is  at  times  thrown  up  in  great  abundance 
upon  the  coaft,  was  ufed  by  the  farmer  in  the  cultivation 
of  his  land. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  this  improved  fyftem  of 
hufbandry,  commodious  farm  buildings,  with  every  thing 
conne&ed  therewith,  were  to  be  erected.  The  Marquis 
of  Stafford  accordingly  has,  at  the  Mains  of  Dunrobin, 
at  Morvich,  and  at  Uppat,  built  the  moll  fubllantial 
farm  offices — Thefe  have  been  conltruCted  upon  the  molt 
improved  plans,  fuited  to  the  climate,  and  the  nature  of 
the  country.  Lord  Gower  has  done  the  fame  upon  a 
farm  his  Lordfhip  has  brought  into  cultivation  at  Skelbo. 
Befides  thele  buildings,  erected  directly  at  the  expenfe  of  the 
landlord, every  encouragement  and  aid  has  been  given  to  the 
tenants  to  erect  fimilar  buildings,  adapted  to  the  lize  and 
purpofes  of  their  refpeCtive  farms.  The  number  of  farm- 
houfes,  and  offices,  which  have  been  thus  conltruCted  upon 
this  eftate,  with  the  affiltance  of  the  landlord,  given  either 
more  or  lefs  direCtly,  or  to  a  Greater  or  more  limited  de- 
gree,  exceeds  twenty 

The  magnitude  of  thefe  undertakings  however,  is  not 
to  be  calculated  by  their  number,  nor  yet  by  the  extent; 
of  each  ;  nor  can  they  be  Tully  ell i mated  by  a  ftranger, 
until  he  is  informed,  that  to  execute  them,  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  colled  carpenters,  malons.  fmiths,  and  all  other 
tradefmen  and  mechanics,  from  the  counties  lying  on  the 
oppofite  coalt — that  the  lime,  whether  ufed  in  building, 
or  in  agriculture,  was  to  be  imported  from  Sunderland — - 
that  Newcaltle  fupplied  coals — the  interior  of  Aberdeen- 
fhire,  dates— Speylide,  timber — and  Peterhead,  bricks  and 
tiles — with  the  lingle  exception  ofitones,  none  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  were  found  in  the  country.  It 
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It  Was  an  object  of  great  moment,  therefore,  both  for 
prefent  faving,  and  for  the  future  profperity  of  the  country, 
to  difcover  if  any  of  thefe  firft  neceftaries  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  towards  a  higher  ftage  of  civilized  life  exifted,  or 
could  be  manufa&ured,  in  the  country.  This  vas  im¬ 
portant  alfo,  as  either  the  difcovety  of  the  one,  or  the 
ellabliftiment  of  the  other,  would  open  a  new  fource  of 
employment  to  the  inhabitants. 

Of  thefe  articles,  lime,  upon  the  whole,  was  the  moft 
effential.  The  fubftantial  tenant  could,  either  by  himfelf, 
or  in  conjunction  with  others,  purchafe  a  cargo  of  lime 
from  Sunderland  ;  and  mutual  neceflity  made  the  landing 
and  fecuring  it  the  buhiiefsof  the  adjoining  farmers.  Such 
an  exertion,  however,  was  tar  above  the  means  of  thofe 
fettlers,  either  individually,  or  collectively ;  who,  removed 
from  the  mountains,  were  (training  every  nerve  in  the 
\CuJtivation  of  their  lots,  or  in  converting  their  mud  huts 
into  cottages  built  of  {tone  and  lime.  Unlels  this  article  there¬ 
fore  could  be  procured  by  them,  as  the  occafton  fuited, (whe¬ 
ther  for  the  onepurpole  or  the  other)  in  quantities fufficiently 
filial  1,  and  at  fuch  periods  as  they  could  obtain  the  hire  of 
a  horfe  and  cart,  it  is  evident  that  their  exertions  mult 
have  been  checked  in  the  outfet,  and  all  chance  of  their 
improvement  mult  have  been  at  once  cut  off. 

A  diligent  fearch  was  accordingly  made,  and  limeftone 
was  difeovered  near  the  village  of  Golfpie,  to  the  fouth 
of  Dunrobin  Caftle.  Fuel  to  burn  it  was  not  abfolutely 
wanting,  fo  long  as  peat  or  turf  could  be  procured.  Still, 
however,  the  labour  and  colt  of  getting  this,  made  it  a 
tedious  procefs  and  an  expenfive  article.  Coal  had  for¬ 
merly  been  worked  on  this  coaft,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Brora,  north  of  Dunrobin  Caftle.  The  Marquis  of 
Stafford  determined  to  make  another  trial,  and  his 
Lordfliip  fucceeded  in  finding  a  coal  from  3  feet  2  inches 
to  3  feet  8  inches  thick,  at  the  depth  of  250  feet  from  the 
furface.  It  has  been  fkilfully  contrived  to  fix  the  fituation 
of  the  firft  pits  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  raifing  of  the 
coal,  and  the  pumping  of  the  water,  is  performed  by  a 
very  powerful  water  wheel,  capable  of  two  motions — a 
rail-way,  extending  about  800  yards  has  been  laid  from 
thefe  pits  to  the  mouth  of  the  Brora,  where  a  moft  con¬ 
venient  harbour  and  fhipping-place  for  coals  has  been  con- 

d  ftru6tedj 
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ftr u&ed,  at  an  expenfe  of  ^£2,600.  In  order  further  to 
make  ufe  of  the  fmall  coal  which  the  demands  of  the 
country  would  not  carry  off,  his  Lordfhip  has  erected  four 
large  fait  pans  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fea  and  connected 
with  the  pits  and  the  harbour  by  means  of  an  extenfion 
of  the  rail-way.  The  manufacture  of  fait  has  already  been 
carried  on  to  a  confiderable  extent,  being  of  excellent 
quality,  owing  to  the  fuperior  faltnefs  of  the  tea  water, 
the  frelhnefs  of  the  waters  of  the  more  foutherly  parts  of 
the  German  Ocean,  having  no  influence  fo  far  to  the 
north.  It  has  already  had  the  excellent  effeft  of  lowering 
the  retail  pric-e  of  fait  to  the  poor  people  more  than  one 
third.  An  extenfive  rans^e  of  colliers’  houfes — houles  for 
the  falters — with  a  horde  and  office  for  the  manager — and 
another  range  of  houfes  for  fdhermen,  fimilar  to  thofe 
erefted  at  Port  Gower,  with  the  neceffary  workfhops — fta- 
bles — and  granaries,  have  alfo  been  erefted  here, 

Thefe  circumftances,  combined  with  others,  pointed 
out  Brora  as  a  place  well  calculated  for  the  eftablifhment 
of  a  village.  Every  encouragement  was  accordingly  held 
out  to  fettlers;  the  confequence  has  been  that  there  are 
already  fix  new  houfes  building,  each  to  confift  of  two 
ffories  befides  garrets — and  a  brewery  has  been  eltablifhed, 
with  the  Marchioness  of  Stafford’s  affiftance,  by  a  per- 
fon  from  Staffordfhire,  who  is  molt  competent  to  undertake 
this  line  of  bufinefs,  in  the  expectation  that  the  ufe  of  malt 
liquor  will,  in  time,  fuperfede  that  of  whifkey. 

In  executing  thefe  different  buildings,  great  difficulties 
and  much  inconvenience  was  experienced,  from  the  ne- 
cetlity  of  bringing  all  the  bricks  and  tiles  which  were  re¬ 
quired,  from  Peterhead.  To  obviate  this,  his  Lordfhip  again 
came  lor  ward,  and  a  tile  and  brick  work  of  confiderible 
extent  has  been  eftablifhed  ;  with  the  requifite  buildings — 
fheds — houfes  for  workmen — clay-mills,  &c.  the  clay-mills 
being  driven  by  diverting  ai  portion  of  the  it  ream  which  fup- 
plies  the  water-wheel  attached  to  the  coal  machinery.*  This 
as  well  as  the  coal  work,  is  under  the  direftion  of  experi¬ 
enced 

*  Searching  for  clay  fit  for  the  purpofe  of  making  bricks,  faggei  clay  was  difco- 
vered,  and  alfo  a  ipecies  of  clay  which  appeared  well  adapted  for  the  eonflrutflion  of 
the  coarfer  forts  of  earthen  ware,  A  fpecimen  of  it  having  been  fent  to  Stafford¬ 
shire,  it  was  proved  to  be  of  a  fufficient  quality  for  this  purpofe  by  Mr  Spodi,  at 
}hs  works  at  Stoke — In  confequence  of  which,  an  offer  has  been  fubmitted  to  the 
Marquis  ot  Stafford,  for  the  purpofe  of  eftablilhing  a  pot-work  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  coarfer  articles  of  earthen  ware,  for  the  ufe  of  the  country,  upon  his  Lord* 
Ihip  erecting  fuitable  accommodations  for  carrying  it  on. 
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encecl  perfons  brought  from  Staffordfbire;  but  all  the  men 
who  are  employed,  whether  below  or  above  ground,  are  na¬ 
tives  of  the  county  of  Sutherland.  The  bare  mention  of 
this  fa6f  is  fuffieient  to  (hew  the  importance  of thefe works  to 
the  country  in  every  point  of  view;  and  the  rapid  progrefs 
which  the  people  have  already  made. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  more  prominent  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  been  carrying  on  for  fome  years  on 
the  Estate  of  Sutherland — and  whether  their  extent  or 
their  importance  is  confidered,  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm, 
that  they  have  not  only  never  been  furpaffed,  but  probably 
have  never  been  equalled  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
limits  to  which  this  account  has  purpolely  been  reftri6fed, 
has  prevented  the  particular  enumeration  of  many  other 
works  of  confiderable  magnitude,  and  of  vaft  confequence 
to  the  Eitate  and  County.  Under  the  heads  of  draining, 
enclofing  and  planting,  veryextenfive  tra6ls  ofland  havebeen 
brought  into  a  hate  of  cultivation  and  produ6tivenefs,  and 
otherwife  converted  to  ufeful  purpofes.  Thrafhing  ma¬ 
chines,  on  the  molt  improved  principles,  have  been  put 
up.*  New  corn  mills  have  been  built,  in  place  of  the 
very  wretched  machines  that  heretofore  bore  that  name;  and 
a  flour  mill  has  for  the  firft  time  been  erecled;  and  a  baker 
has  been  eftablifhed  in  the  village  of  Golfpie,  whole  bufi- 
nefs  is  gradually  upon  the  increafe.  A  fadler  and  harnefs 
maker  has  alfo  been  eftablifhed  in  a  houfe  and  fliop  built 
on  purpofe  ;  and  a  fhoemaker  has  been  fettled  in  a  new 
houfe  fitted  for  his  trade.  Three  excellent  inns,  one  at 
Golfpie,  a  fecond  at  Brora,  and  the  third  at  Port  Gower, 
with  improved  accommodations,  have  been  ere6ted — and 
it  is  fatisfaclory  to  obferve,  that  a  greater  attention  to  clean- 
linefsand  comfort  is  gradually  extending  itfelf,  even  in  this 
remote  diftrict;  and  that  the  pains  which  have  been  be¬ 
llowed  upon  making  the  different  buildings  convenient, 
are  not  entirely  thrown  away«  A  convenient  pier  built  near 
Dunrobin  Caltle,  at  an  expenfe  exceeding  Jj7 00,  and  a 
weekly  packet  eftablifhed  between  and  it  the  oppofite  coafl, 
keeps  up  a  conftant  intercourfe,  rnoft  advantageous  to  Su¬ 
therland.  The  ancient  Caftle  which  belonged  to  the  Bilhops 
of  Caithnefs,  at  Dornoch,  has  been  repaired,  and  given  to 

be 

*  That  at  Dunrobin  Mains  is  driven  by  a  fiream  which  is  diverted  from  Golfpie 
burn — which,  in  its  courfe,  fucceflively  drives  the  thraihing  machine,  fupplies  water  to 
the  cattle,  the  poultry-yard,  the  caftle,  the  dairy,  the  garden,  the  baths,  and, 
laflly,  fcours  the  harbour. 
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be  ufed  for  county  purpofes.  Thefe  improvements,  with 
triaiiy  others  of  a  fitnilar  nature,  if  treated  ot  feparate  y, 
would  extend  this  ltatement  to  a  length  far  beyond  its  ju 
limits,  and  fufhcient  has  been  faid  to  explain  the  extent,  t  e 
nature,  and  the  wifdom  of  the  ditferent  works  which  have 
been  carried  on.  The  outlay  upon  thefe  various  works,  as 
may  well  be  imagined,  has  been  very  great,  i  lie  hope  o 
immediate  profit,  though  not  neglected,  has  never  been 
permitted  to  ftand  in  the  way  of  any  permanent  advantage, 
though  not  accompanied  with  prefent  gain;  audit  mu  t 
be  apparent  to  thofe  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  men 
matters,  that  although  in  fome  few  inftances  the  returns 
mav  be  immediate  and  direft,  yet,  in  others,  a  long  interval 
mult  elapfe  before  any  can  be  expected,  while  in  many  in¬ 
ftances  they  can  only  be  obtained  indirectly,  through  the 
encreafed  induftry,  and  the  improved  habits  of  the  people. 
The  obie6t  of  this  ftatement  has  been  to  endeavour  to  mew, 
in  the  fir  ft  place,  that  nothing  could  be  more  at  variance  with 
the  general  interefts  of  fociety  and  the  individual  happinels 
of  the  people  theinfelves,  than  the  original  ftate  ot  Hol¬ 
land  manners  and  cuftoms.  Secondly,  that  the  adoption 
of  the  new  fyltem,  by  which  the  mountainous  dmricts 
are  converted  into  theep  paftures,  even  if  it  ftionld  m- 
fortunately  occafion  the  emigration  of  fome  inoividua.s, 
is  upon  the  whole,  advantageous  to  the  nation  «t  lar e. 
1  hirdlti,  that  the  introduction  of  flieep  farms  is  perfectly 
compatible  with  retaining  the  ancient  population  in  the 
country.  Fourthly,  that  the  effect  of  this  change  is  mod 
advantageous  to  the  people  theinfelves;  relieving  them 
from  peifonal  fervices,  improving  their  induftnous  habits, 
and  tending  directly  to  their  rapid  mcreafe  and  improve¬ 
ment.  And  lafihj,  that  the  improvements  which  have 
been  and  are  now  carrying  on  in  Sutherland,  have  hat 
conftan tlv  for  their  object  the  employment,  the  comfoit, 
and  the  happinefs  of  every  individual  who  has  been  the 
obied  of  removal ;  and  that  there  is  no  one  Angle  inftance 
of  any  man  having  left  this  country  on  account  ot  Ins  not 
bavin-  had  a  lot  provided  for  him;  and  that  thofe  who  have 
lone  have  been  induced  to  do  fo  by  the  perfuafior .of  others, 
fnd  not  from  theinfelves ;  and  that  in  point  of  numbers 

they  are  molt  inlignifieant. 
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